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THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


By FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


Administrat Commusstoner for the United States 

No single factor in the whole range of international 
nciliation is quite so important as that of the rela- 
ons between business men of different countries. 
Here the most frequent and the most continuous con- 


tacts are made, and nowhere is the international mind 


Economic problems have, furthermore, taken the 
lace of problems of religion and of dynasty as offering 
e greatest danger of future wars, and misunder- 


nding and bitterness of spirit among business men 


While there are, of course, exceptions in certain 
untri ind in certain trades, in general, business 
en nave n been organized for cooperation either 

lly or internationally. As a result, they have 
ver, as such, had a voice in vorld affairs in the 
r nas had a vol e, Ol science. This has 
roved particularly unfortunate now that economics 
is come to occupy the center of the field of attention. 


00 many diplomats and legislators are amateur 


st ind the world sorely needs a check on 
eir well-meaning but often ill-advised efforts. 
lo meet this international need of giving business 
voice, international congresses of Chambers ol 


mmerce had been held, beginning in 1906 and con 














tinuing until 1914, when some two thousand delegates 
issembled in Paris. Between thes congresses, little or 
nothing was accomplished, and such momentum as 
the congress had de veloped was soon lost. The meet- 
gs were, of course, interrupted by the war. After the 
istice the men interested in the movement, recog 
izing the ineffectiveness of intermittent effort, sought 
to correct this by providing a continuously operating 
us, and continuous contact between that nucleus 
nd a wide-spread membership. 
Che idea of an International Chamber of Commerce. 
stead of a series of congresses of Chambers, took 
birth at the great International Trade Conference 
held at Atlantic Citv on the invitation of the National 
(‘hamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
November, 1919. Committees of American, British. 
French, Italian and Belgian business men, appointed 
at that time, came together at Paris in June, 1920, 
opted a constitution, and organized an_inter- 
ational headquarters in Paris. The first annual 


meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce 


was held in London, June, 1921. 


1amber, as 
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vate “Its prin ipal features are: 
tle or A council; 
Mm as | General meetings; 
neet- National committees: 
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Inquiries of economic nature and publication of the 
[ results thereof; 
CTCce, ‘ . ° . . 
such other means Of action as may from time to time be 


took |} j } ” 


. ' 
found desirable. 


It must be recognized that this program is not 
only a vital one but it is a peculiarly difficult one to 


~— 


tish put into operation. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the extent to which prostration, not only 
920, } physical but spiritual, followed the war; but had there 


t 
been no war the world would, in any case, be facing 


lual | the necessity for profound changes in its way of doing 


rce | things. Business laws and business habits were 
developed under conditions fundamentally different 
from those which exist today. Quantity production, 
the scramble for raw materials, the wireless, the air- 
ane and many other new factors would all have had 
to be reckoned with in any event, and new bottles 
found for the new wine. 

big The plan of organization of the International Cham- 


ber was not created a priori, but developed from the 
experience of the business men of the United States 
in building up their great National Chamber of Com- 
merce. Modifications, naturally, had to be made to 
meet the international problems of the new organiza- 


tion but, in general, the scheme is that of the American 
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National Chamber. The entire voting power lies jn 
the organization members, each organization member 
being itself a Chamber of Commerce, a trade associa- 
tion or other grouping organized for the general good 
and not for financial profit. Each member has one or 
more votes, according to its size and character, and 
contributes proportionately towards the expenses of 
the Chamber. In addition, there are associate mem- 
bers—firms or individuals—without votes, but en- 
titled to the services of the Chamber and to participa- 
tion in its discussions. 

Strictly speaking, countries or nations are not 
members of the International Chamber, but in order 
that any country may be represented in the directing 
body—the Council—that country must already have 
organized a national group, accepted by the Chamber 
as representative of its financial, industrial and com- 
mercial interests. In some countries such a group 
already existed; in most it had to be created, either 
de novo or by a grouping of existing organizations. The 
financial interests, in general, had to be tied in toa 
closer organization with the manufacturing and com- 
mercial. 

This national group, or a committee selected by it 
has the following functions: To name directors and 
alternates to serve on the Council of the International 
Chamber; to nominate members for the International 
Committees; to recommend for election candidates for 
organization and associate membership in the Cham- 
ber; and to express a national opinion upon any mat- 
ter of international importance coming before the 
Chamber. 

The number of directors from each country de 
pends upon the amount of its external commerce- 
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Most have the maximum number, three; one country 
has two, and four have one director each. The Council 
decides as to the affiliation of new national groups; it 
elects members; it approves the plans for general 
meetings and follows up the work of meetings already 
held. It appoints such committees as may be required 
and exercises a general oversight over international 
headquarters. 

The personnel of the general headquarters, at 
present established in Paris, 33, rue Jean-Goujon, 
consists of the President and the Secretary-( reneral 
and his staff. Resident administrative commissioners, 
appointed by the several national committees, are in 
daily contact with the work of the headquarters. 

In general, the functions of the international head- 
quarters are: 


1. To carry out the specific instructions of the general 


meetings and the Council; 

2. To organize the administrative work of the Council and 
Committees; 

2, To provide a service of research and information; 

4. Lo ce l l impaign f educ it10n regarding matters 
Ol | i mal | Sine ] erest i d 

= iF cenera!l j . Sy ee +} ] oad « ‘ ‘ 

5. nh general O Mailmtaln the Clos mossipie Contact 


with the membership, both directly and through the 


National Committees 
None of these bodies can commit the International 
Chamber to any policy or to any expression of judg- 
ment, nor can they modify the existing constitution 
or by-laws. Power of action in these fields lies with 
the organization members, expressed either through 
their votes at a general meeting, in the adoption of 


resolutions or amendments to the constitution, or by 


their replies to a referendum upon any subject ap- 
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proved by the Council and distributed to the member. 


ship by mail. 

This type of organization has certain definite advan- 
tages. In the first place, provision is made for con- 
tinuity of policy and action, and for constant and 
fruitful communication between the central adminis. 
trative body and organizations and individuals repre- 
sentative of each nation. Under it the Chamber 
should be able to build up a program of increasing 
importance and range, but at the same time the 
danger of purely personal or local enthusiasm is 
properly safeguarded. 

The most significant fact, however, is the indepen- 
dence of the International Chamber from government 
control or government influence. This has not been 
as easy to accomplish and maintain as an American 
reader might suppose, because all through Europe the 
Chambers of Commerce of the different cities have 
quasi-governmental relations and functions; for ex- 
ample the 50 centimes and 1 france notes, with which 
recent visitors to Paris are only too familiar, are issued 
not by the government or by the municipality but 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris. It is, further- 
more, the habit throughout Europe to appeal for 
government subsidies for any work of public interest, 
and the insistence of the American organizers of the 
International Chamber that funds must come from 
membership fees and not from appropriations was at 
first not understood. It is now becoming generally 
realized, however, that complete independence is the 
only condition under which the Chamber can grow 
to its full influence and really serve to express the 
business man’s point of view, and the other countries 
are making renewed efforts to provide their share of 
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debated in the appropriate group meeting (Finance 
Production, Transportation, Distribution, etc.) befor 


being brought up for vote at a general mee ting of the 


I\ 


Chamber. After a thorough discussion by the Distri- | 
bution group, a resolution was formulated and pre. 
sented for vote at a general session. ‘This resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously, approved in prin- 
ciple the work of the special committee; it delegated y 
to the Council the authority for putting a scheme of VI 
arbitration into operation, but it requested a further 

study of the details of organization and provided that VI 
the final draft embodying the results of such further 

study should be approved by the Council before th 
plan goes into operation. During the summer, the | | 
pecial committee has been reconvened; it has taken 

1to consideration all the suggestions cle veloped in the 
discussion at the group meeting; it has consulted 


other experts 1n the feld; it made a detailed re port ol 


ring in the codes as finally amended for a 
March 


\t this London Congress thirty-six countries wer 


yproval 1 
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progress to the Council, and has been instructed t 
] I 
| | 


represented. As the result of a week’s deliberatior 
wenty-seven resolutions were unanimously adopted 
hese resolutions indicate the range ol the interests of 
the members of the Chamber They may be briefly ‘\ 


ummarized as follows: 
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During the one year of the Chamber’s active exis- 
tence, the membership roll has grown to three hundred 
and eighty-five organization and five hundred and 


twenty eigl 


it associate members. National Commit- 
tees are organized in the following countries: Argen- 
tina, Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Spain, Sweden and the United States, 
ind they have designated their representatives in the 
Council of the Chamber. Other countries maintain 
close relations with international headquarters, and 
the following will soon complete the formalities for 
national representation: Greece, Indo-China, Japan, 
Norway and Switzerland 

The International Chamber has inaugurated a cam- 
paign of education, looking toward the better organi- 
zation of the business interests of each country and, 
as has already been pointed out, has succeeded in 
bringing together for a common purpose, often for the 
first time, the best representatives of commerce, 
finance and industry. It has established personal 
contacts of inestimable value, and it has developed 
friendly and mutually helpful relations with other 
international organizations. It has laid a foundation, 
through technical studies and conferences leading to 
mutual understanding, for the solution of some of the 
most irritating and dangerous of the present handi- 
caps to international trade. Its service of informa- 
tion, already modestly started with a series of digests 
and abstracts of matters of world interest, and by 
specific researches at the request of individual mem- 
bers, should soon grow to a point where the members 
can regard their dues, not only as a contribution to a 
good cause, but as a practical investment. 


[13] 











[he Chamber should look forward to collecting, 
through its national representatives, and distributing 
bre vadcast, accurate and disinterested information re- 
garding business conditions throughout the world. 
and to bringing pressure to bear, where necessary, on 
business organizations and firms in support of a high 
standard of business ethics. It should be able before 
long, by bringing about mutual concessions and agree- 
ments, to simplify and clarify many steps in inter- 
national business procedure which are now unneces- 
sarily complicated and time-consuming. 

Probably the last field in which it will exert a direct 
and controlling influence will be upon governments, 
but there is no reason for a lack of confidence as t 
ultimate success in this field also. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States started its campaign 
for a national budget at Washington eight years ago, 
and its efforts have only just been crowned with 
SUCCESS. 

It should be noted that the handicaps under which 
international trade is now suffering are not entirely 
due to legislation, but perhaps even more to executive 


orders, decrees and rulings made by government 
officials. Due to the necessity for prompt decisions 


during the war, officials greatly increased the range 


f +} 


of their discretionary powers, sometimes in accordance 


with legislation on the subject, more often without 
such legislation; and, in general, they have shown 
great reluctance to return to their former narrower 
functions. This means that the relations of the Cham- 
ber, both direct and through its National Committees, 


bring it into contact not only with legislatures but 
with a great number of administrative officials. The 
he 


pe of early accomplishment in the field of adminis- 
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Cting, | trative reforms is, on the whole, brighter than in the 
uting ' case of legislative reforms. 

on re. | The Chamber is still poor in this world’s goods; in 
vorld. fact, it must give up many fruitful fields of endeavor 
ry, Or for this reason. It has, however, been richly served 
hig! in the presence and continued interest of men of real 
efor. significance in world affairs. The best known experts 
igTee- in finance, in transportation, in manufacturing and in 
nter- merchandizing have gladly accepted membership on 
eces- the International Committees, and have worked hard 


upon them. The attendance at committee, council 


irect and general meetings has been uniformly good, and 
ents, | the five hundred delegates who attended the annual 
is tr meeting left London with the conviction that on the 


‘of }) human side the experiment of establishing an Inter- 


Alon national Chamber has already been fully justified. 


ago Financially, it is to be hoped that the Chamber will 
vith } soon receive from memberships, its sole source of 

income, at least three times its present revenue. It 
lich { could spend that sum, and more, in the interest of in- 
ely ternational good will and understanding without 
Ive reaching the average cost of one minute ot the Great 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Boke " 
33, rue Jean-Goujon, Paris (8°) 


Belgium M. Maurice Despret; Great Britain: Sir 
\lbert J. Hobson; Italy: Hon. Marco Cassin: 
United States: Mr. A. C. Bedford 


Council 
Belgium: members, M. Louis Canon-Legrand, M. 
\lexandre de Groote, M. William Thys; alternates, 
M. Alfred de Brouckere, M. le Baron Edouard 
Kmpain, M. Joseph Marcotty. 


(zecho-Slovakia: member, M. Jaroslav Preiss; alte 


M. Francois Hlavacek. 


Denmark: members, M. Ernst Meyer, M. Benny Des- 
ternates, M. Christian Cloos, Captain F. H 


Krance: members, M. Jean Ce 


yignet, M. Georges Pas- 
ilis. M. | l ene Schne ider: allernaies, MM. Rene 


ie 


Duchemin, M. Jules Godet, M. le Baron du Marais 


Great Britain: members, Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, 
K. B. E., M. P., Sir Algernon F. Firth, Bart., Mr 
Walter Leaf, D. Litt.; alternates, Sir Felix Schuster 


Bart., Hon. J. G. Jenkins, Mr. A. Barton Kent. 











M 





Italv: members, M. Luigi Della Torre, M. Giorgio 


Mylius, M. Alberto Pirelli; alternates, M. Zaccari 
Oberti, M. Gino Olivetti, M. Nicola Pavoncelli. 
Luxemburg: member, M. Emile Mayrisch. 
Netherlands: me s) M. A. G. Kroller, M. E. P. de 
Monchy, M. H. Rud. du Mosch; allernates, M. 
Spanjaard, M. C. E. ter Meulen. 
n 


Poland: men _M. Boguslaw Herse; alternate, M. 


M. Carlos Prast, M. Don Bartolom 
\mengual nates, M. Don Julio Guillen, M 


swede : 9 } mM ] > E-dstr6m, M KK A. Wel 


lenbe nates, M. Karl August Kyjellberg, M. 


ed Mr. Willis H. Booth, Mr. 
I rs. J ( Mr. Edward A. Filene;: alternate 


Mr. Willias Butterworth, Mr. Harry Wheeler, 


C. Bedford (Chairman 











Harry A. Black 

President, Black Hardware Company, Galveston, Texas 
George P. Blow 

President, Western Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois 

William P. Bonbright 
Bonbright and Company, 25 Nassau Street, Ney 
York, N. ¥. 

Willis H. Booth 

Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of Ney 


York, 140 Broadway, New York, N. \ 
}. H. Burton 





York 
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Crawford H. Ellis 


Vice-President, United Fruit Company 


John H. Fahey 
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lohn H. Fahey and Company, 40 Court 


Edward A. Filene 


Charles Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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street, Bos- 


President, William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 


President, Plymouth Investment Comp 


Thomas S$. Grasselli 


President, Grasselli Chemical Cc mpany 


Carl R. Gray 
President, Union Pacific Railroad 151 


Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 
W. A. Harriman 


President, American Ship and Commet 


29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
E. M. Herr 
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Noble F. Hoeeson 
President, Hoggson Brothers, 485. Fil 
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Herbert S. Houston 
\ ice- President, | Joubleday, Page and Company, 


Garden City, N. Y. 


J. R. Howard 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation. 5 
South Wabash Avenue, ( hicago, [linois 


Alfred Huger 
Miller Huger, Wilbur and Miller, 18 Broad Street. 


(harleston, South Carolina 


Alba B. Johnson 
President, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce: 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce; Rail- 
way Business Association; Former President, Bald- 


Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J ickson Johnson 
Chairman, Board of Directors, International Shoe 


( OMpahy, ISO] Washington Avenue wt Lot 


C. F. Kelley 
re icle mE. Anaconda Ci pper Mining ( OMpany \na- 


Mi ntana, 42 Broadw ly, New Y k, Ni Me 


l'red I. Kent 
Vice-President, Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 W 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Darwin P. Kingsle 
President, New York Life Insurance Company, 346 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Harvester Ce mpany, 606 South Michiga \venue, 
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Georg 
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Robert F. Maddox 
President, Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


James R. MacColl 
President, Lorraine Manufacturing Company, Paw- 


tuc ket, Rhode Island 


(seorge McFadden 
George McFadden and Brother, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
Austin McLanahan 
President, Export and Import Board of Trade of Bal- 
timore; Alexander Brown and Sons, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
S. Cristy Mead 
secretary, Merchants Association of New York, 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


K. G. Miner 


rre ident, a he Pt iudler Company, Rochester, N. ¥: 


William Fellowes Morgan 
President Merchants Association of New York, 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Dwight W. Morrow 
J. P. Morgan and Co., 23 Wall Street, New York, 


J. D. A. Morrow 


Vice-President, National Coal Association, Commer- 
cial National Bank Building, Washington, D. C 


President, Cleveland Provision Company, Cleveland, 












William H. Nichols 


(Chairman, Board of Directors, General Chemical 



















Company, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. " 
Thomas A. O’ Donnell ne 
President, American Petroleum Institute, Los Ange. 
les, California | Cha 
Edwin B. Parker P 
Vice-President and General Counsel, The Texas Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, 17 Battery Place, New York, Pres 
N. Y. | 6B 
Frank S. Peabody 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Peabody Coal Com- | 
pany, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | Pre 


John J. Raskob 
Vice-President, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co.. 


Wilmington, Delaware \ Pre 
N 
William C. Redfield 
President, American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- | 
tion; American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, | Pre 
160 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
Franklin Remington 
Chairman, Board of Directors, The Foundation Com- Pre 
pany of New York, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
George M. Reynolds 
President, Continental and Commercial Bank, Chi- Pr 


cago, [llinots 


Henry M. Robinson 
President, First National Bank ol [os \ngele - Los } Vj 
Angeles, 


California 








LL. K. Salsbury 
mica] } 


President, Delta and Pine Land Company of Missis- 
| sippi, Guaranty Bank Building, Memphis, Ten- 
nesscc 
\nge- Charles M. Schwab 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem Steel Cor 


poration, I11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


om Charles A. Stone 


ork, President, American International Corporation, 120 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


‘om. | Gerard Swope 


nois President, International General Electric Company, 


} 120 Broadway. New York, N. we 


Co (seorge Taylor 


| President, American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 


New York, N. 7‘ 


Cla- | Harry B. Thayer 
ree President, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
EK. P. Thomas 
m President, United States Steel Products Company, 
Y 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel Warren 
ii President, American Trading Company, 26 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
} 
Harry A. Wheeler 
"7? Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Chicago, 


Hlinois 

















Owen D. Young 
Vice-President, General Electric Company, 120 Broad. 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Lacey C. Zapf 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Frederick P. Keppel 
\dministrative Commissioner, 33, Rue Jean-Goujon, 


Paris 


